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American  Friends  Service  Commntee: 
Ciiaiienges  and  inspiratien 

It  is  a pleasure  to  offer  you  this  special  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  devoted  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  an  organization  that  has  played  a vital 
role  in  the  history  of  Friends,  in  the  peace  movement,  and  in  my  own  Hfe.  As  many 
of  you  know,  for  nine  years  I was  coordinator  of  a youth  service  program  for  Southern 
California  (Quarterly  Meeting  and  the  AFSC  (see  p.  14).  I confess  that  it  wasn’t 
always  easy.  Not  only  is  youth  work  extremely  challenging,  but  some  Friends  were 
also  intensely  critical  of  the  AFSC — one  member  of  my  Board  of  Directors  even 
said  it  was  a “conflict  of  interest”  for  me  to  work  for  the  Service  Committee  and 
Friends  Bulletinl  I also  had  to  deal  with  internal  struggles  and  conflicts  within  the 
AFSC  itself,  as  is  to  be  expected  whenever  institutions  are  large  and  comprised  of 
diverse  elements. 

I have  come  to  see  that  such  struggles  and  such  criticism  are  inevitable  for  any 
organization  that  aspires  to  be  a change  agent  and  to  speak  out  prophetically  against 
militarism  and  oppression.  As  I become  increasingly  involved  in  the  interfaith 
peace  movement,  I have  come  to  see  that  the  AFSC  is  highly  respected  and  appre- 
ciated among  those  committed  to  peace  and  social  change.  AFSC  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  outgrowths  of  Quakerism:  a multicultural,  multifaith  organization, 
grounded  in  (Quaker  values. 

Here  the  Western  USA,  the  AFSC  has  played  a crucial  role  in  helping  Friends 
to  be  more  effective  in  promoting  justice  and  peace.  Friends  in  the  West  are  few  in 
numbers,  and  scattered  over  vast  geographical  distances.  The  AFSC  helps  us  to 
connect  with  each  other  and  with  others  of  like  mind  around  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  I always  enjoy  marching  under  the  AFSC  banner  with  Friends 
and  those  with  Friends’  values.  The  picture  of  the  (Quaker  couple  on  the  cover  of 
this  magazine  was  taken  when  I took  part  in  an  anti-war  rally  in  downtown  L.A. 
Without  the  AFSC  banner,  I would  have  been  lost  in  the  crowd.  Thanks  to  the 
AFSC,  I found  these  attenders  at  my  Meeting  and  felt  as  if  I were  among  Friends. 

The  AFSC  challenges  Friends  with  its  racial  and  cultural  diversity.  Although 
we  Friends  profess  to  affirm  “that  of  God”  in  everyone,  most  (Quaker  meetings  are 
almost  entirely  white  and  middle-class.  We  bemoan  this  fact,  but  do  little  to  change 
it.  The  AFSC  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  venture  out  of  our  white,  middle-class 
(Quaker  bubble  and  work  in  sohdarity  with  those  of  different  ethnicities,  races,  and 
cultural  backgrounds.  This  opportunity  can  help  us  to  grow  spiritually  and  to  real- 
ize more  fuUy  our  calling  to  “answer  that  of  God  in  everyone.” 

This  issue  deals  with  many  important  issues:  war,  militarism,  heahng  justice, 
youth  work,  gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgender/queer  Hberation,  and  immigrant 
rights.  But  it  is  a series  of  snapshots,  not  a comprehensive  picture.  Many  important 
AFSC  concerns,  such  as  the  Middle  East  program,  have  regretfully  been  omitted 
because  of  space  considerations. 

Because  immigration  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  issues  that  the  AFSC 
addresses,  I especially  commend  to  your  attention  the  thoughtful  article  by  Danielle 
Short  in  which  she  connects  immigrant  rights  work  to  our  (Quaker  Testimonies 
(see  p.  18). 

I hope  that  this  issue  Avill  inspire  us  to  become  more  actively  involved  with  the 
AFSC  as  well  as  in  the  peace  and  justice  movement.  Alone  we  can  do  Httle,  but 
together  we  can  make  a difference.  Let’s  put  our  faith  and  our  love  into  action! 
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The  American  Friends  Service  Cemmittee 

lasiMagtistkx  amiPme 

for  65  years  in  the  Western  USA 


The  year  2007  marks  the  65'^  anniversary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  the  West- 
ern USA.  Founded  in  1917  to  provide  alternative 
service  to  Quaker  conscientious  objectors  during  WW  I,  the 
AFSC  has  provided  material  aid  and  promoted  peace  and 
justice  for  the  past  90  years.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  when  Japa- 
nese-Americans  were  being  forced  into  internment  camps, 
AFSC  offices  were  established  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  and  Los  Angeles  to  respond  to  this  crisis. 

“For  65  years  we  have  served  as  a backbone  for  resis- 
tance to  militarism  and  oppression,”  says  Susan  Segall,  Di- 
rector of  the  AFSC  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  “sometimes 
in  the  forefront  and  sometimes  behind  the  scenes,  but  al- 
ways with  the  force  of  quiet  thunder.... Throughout  it  aU  the 
AFSC  continues  to  learn  and  grow,  pushing  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  imagination  to  witness  and  inspire.” 

This  special  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  offers  snapshops  of 
the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  AFSC,  especially 
those  in  which  Western  Friends  are  involved.  AFSC  pro- 
grams focus  on  numerous  concerns: 

• Peacebuilding  and  ending  the  war  in  Iraq 
• Developing  youth  leadership 
• Immigrant  rights 
• Healing  justice 

• Respect  for  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples,  farm 
workers,  and  Mexican  Americans 


This  year  65*  anniversary  events  took  place  in  Seattle, 
WA,  and  San  Francisco,  CA. 

On  May  3,  AFSC’s  Pacific  Northwest  Region 
marked  its  65th  year  with  a celebratory  Benefit  Dinner 
Event  at  the  Shilshole  Bay  Beach  Club  in  Seattle,  WA. 
Approximately  350  people  attended.  The  event  began  with 
a a staged  reading  from  Howard  Zinn’s  People’s  History  of 
the  United  States.  A wide  array  of  community  partners  gath- 
ered to  honor  and  spend  the  evening  commemorating  the 
past  and  present  work  of  AFSC  in  the  region.  Among  the 
presenters  at  the  65*  Benefit  Dinner  was  US  Army  1st 
Lieutenant  Ehren  K.  Watada,  the  first  commissioned  of- 
ficer to  publicly  refuse  deployment  to  the  Iraq  war  and  oc- 
cupation. Joining  Lt.  Watada  was  Sam  Hamill,  longtime 
pacifist.  In  January  2003  Hamill  founded  Poets  Against 
the  War,  reconstituting  a tradition  of  socially  engaged  po- 
etry as  a voice  against  war,  tyranny  and  oppression;  cur- 
rently more  than  22,000  poems  are  included  in  what  is  the 
largest  single-theme  anthology  ever  published.  Geneiva 
Arunga,  spoken  word  artist  and  AFSC  Freedom  School 
volunteer,  was  another  featured  guest.  The  AFSC  presented 
its  first  “Pillars  of  Peace”  Awards  to  area  people  who  have 
followed  their  path  as  advocates  for  peace  and  justice. 

On  September  27, 2007,  The  Pacific  Mountain  Re- 
gion celebrated  its  65th  year  by  celebrating  its  history  of 
solidarity  with  Japanese  and  Asian  Americans  (see  article 
on  next  page).  □ 
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Across  Generaflons:  65  Years  of 
Community,  Compassion  and  Justice 

by  Isabel  Garcia-Gonzales 

AFSC  PMR  Staff 


The  establishment  of  AFSC’s  first  of- 
fice in  San  Francisco,  CA,  was  in 
direct  response  to  the  Japanese 
American  internment.  It  was  an  act  of  soli- 
darity with  the  Japanese  American  commu- 
nity at  a time  when  many  people  looked  the 
other  way  as  thousands  were  forced  to  leave 
their  homes,  possessions,  and  lives.  Built  with 
Japanese  immigrant  funds  and  entrusted  to 
the  YWCA  (as  Asians  could  not  own  prop- 
erty), the  Y’s  building  was  leased  to  the  new 
AFSC  Region  until  1960. 

AFSC’s  commitment  to  working  with  the 
Japanese  American  community  was  expressed 
in  a July  1942  message  to  Friends  and  fellow 
Christians:  “The  fault  rests  squarely  upon  us  as 
a people  who  have  permitted  prejudice,  fear  and  hatred  to  flower 
into  intolerance  and  violence,  and  now  in  a war  situation  have 
allowed  the  government  to  arrange  this  evacuation  in  direct 
violation  to  our  heritage  of  social  and  racial  justice.”  Another 
AFSC  statement  in  1942  states,  “We  should  share  in  such  ways 
as  our  limited  resources  permit  in  breaking  the  force  of  this 
calamity  which  has  come  upon  the  Japanese  population.” 
From  its  office  in  the  Japanese  YWCA,  the  AFSC 
worked  in  varying  capacities  to  help  improve  the  conditions 
in  the  camps,  to  break  the  isolation  of  the  internees,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  injustices  that  the  internees  faced,  and  to  edu- 
cate the  wider  public  about  these  injustices.  Perhaps  the  most 
noted  AFSC  activity  during  this  period  was  its  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Japanese  American  Student  Reloca- 
tion Council  (NJASRC),  which  began  in  the  AFSC  office 
in  the  Japanese  YWCA.  NJASRC  staff  and  volunteers 
worked  to  find  colleges  and  universities  outside  of  the  evacu- 
ation zones  that  would  accept  and  enroU  Japanese  Ameri- 
can students  from  the  camps.  In  all,  NJASRC  helped  nearly 
4,000  high  school  graduates  and  college  students  leave  the 
camps  to  attend  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Midwest 
and  East  Coast.  Another  well-documented  activity  from 
this  time  is  the  establishment  of  hostels  in  various  cities, 
including  San  Francisco.  The  purpose  of  these  hostels  was 
to  receive  internees  after  they  were  released,  and  to  assist 
them  with  housing  and  job  placements. 

After  the  war,  AFSC  continued  to  work  with  the  Japa- 
nese and  Japanese  American  communities,  and  the  Pacific 
Mountain  Region  office  also  expanded  to  include  work  in 
other  communities  and  on  other  issues.  Today,  the  Pacific 


Left  to  right:  Co-Emcee  SF  School  Board  Member  Jane  Kim,  then  honoree  Ken  Abiko 
(son  of  Quaker  Yona  Abiko),  AFSC former  staffer  Lisa  Nakamura,  Columbia 
Foundation  Trustee  Alice  Russell-Shapiro  (daughter  of  Madeline  Haas  Russell),  Alba 
Witkins  (AFSC  and  NJASRC  staffer),  and  son.  Photo  by  Ken  Rabiroff. 

Mountain  Region  covers  Northern  California,  Nevada,  and 
Utah,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Stockton, 
Fresno,  Visalia,  and  Davis.  It  has  programs  on  Peace,  Im- 
migration, Criminal  Justice,  and  Homeless  Organizing. 

The  Pacific  Mountain  Region  is  also  the  only  AFSC 
region  to  have  a program  dedicated  to  working  specifically 
with  the  Asian  Pacific  American  community,  a connection 
which  goes  back  to  its  beginnings  in  the  Japanese  and  Japa- 
nese American  community.  According  to  its  mission  state- 
ment, the  Asian  Pacific  American  Community  (APAC)  pro- 
gram works  to  “address  social  inequities  that  impact  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islander  communities.”  The  APAC  program  en- 
gages in  youth  work  through  its  annual  API  Youth  Insti- 
tutes, local  community-building  work  through  its  commu- 
nity surveys  and  cultivation  of  an  API  arts  community,  and 
peace  work  through  its  connections  with  local  anti-war 
groups,  Vietnamese  Agent  Orange  victims,  and  Japanese 
atomic  bomb  survivors.  The  Pacific  Mountain  Region’s  1942 
commitment  to  its  “heritage  of  social  and  racial  justice”  con- 
tinues on  today  in  the  program  work  of  APAC  as  well  as  aU 
of  the  region’s  programs. 

To  celebrate  the  65th  anniversary  of  AFSC’s  work  in 
the  Pacific  Mountain  Region,  a fundraising  reception,  din- 
ner, and  silent  auction  was  held  on  September  27, 2007.  Over 
300  people  attended.  Appropriately,  the  event  took  place  in 
San  Francisco’s  Japantown  at  the  Miyako  Hotel,  as  a joint 
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effort  of  AFSC  and  Nihonmachi  Little  Friends,  a Japanese- 
bilingual  and  multicultural  childcare  organization  located 
in  the  building  that  was  AFSC’s  original  home  in  Japantown. 
The  theme  of  the  dinner  was  Across  Generations:  65  Years  of 
Compassion,  Community,  and Justice. 

At  the  dinner,  we  had  four  honorees: 

Mrs.  Alba  Witkin  worked  in  Japantown  as  a founding 
member  of  AFSCs  National  Japanese  Student  Relocation 
Council,  assisting  Japanese-American  students  to  relocate 
from  the  internment  camps  to  Eastern  and  Midwestern  col- 
leges. This  formative  experience  with  Quakerism,  consci- 
entious objection,  non-violence,  and  peace  instilled  a life- 
time devotion  to  these  ideals. 

The  Columbia  Foundation  was  instmmental  in  provid- 
ing scholarship  assistance  to  young  Japanese-Americans  so  they 
could  relocate  out  of  the  camps  and  into  colleges.  In  1943,  the 
AFSC  s program  known  as  the  National  Japanese  American 
Student  Relocation  Council,  in  the  absence  of  federal  funds, 
asked  several  private  foundations  to  help  underwrite  its  efforts. 
The  Columbia  Foundation  made  the  most  significant  contri- 
butions, which  directly  benefited  approximately  4,000  Nisei 
students.  Representing  the  Columbia  Foundation  was  Alice 
Russell  Shapiro,  President  of  the  Columbia  Foundation. 


The  Yona  Abiko  Family,  whose  longtime  involvement  with 
the  paper  Nichi  Bei  Times  kept  the  Japanese-American  com- 
munity connected  after  the  internment.  Yona  Tsuda  Abiko 
helped  found  the  Japanese  YWCA  as  an  independent  organi- 
zation, served  on  its  board  of  directors,  raised  funds  in  America 
and  Japan,  and  taught  classes  on  Japanese  culture  for  the  Nisei. 
Late  in  life  she  became  a Friend.  She  spearheaded  the  creation 
of  the  legal  trust  that  secured  the  community’s  interest  in  the 
property.  Eighty  years  later,  her  diary  provided  cmcial  evidence 
which  led  to  the  building’s  return  to  the  Japanese-American 
community.  Representing  the  Yona  Abiko  Family  was  her 
grandson,  Ken  Abiko. 

Our  final  honoree  was  the  founder  of  AFSC’s  Asian 
and  Pacific  American  Community  Program,  Lisa  Nakamura. 
She’s  a fourth  generation  Japanese  American  or  who 

began  her  community  involvement  working  with  the 
Nihonmachi  Outreach  Committee  in  San  Jose,  organizing 
Day  of  Remembrance  events  and  a Hiroshima/Nagasaki 
Memorial  program.  She  has  since  continued  to  work  on  is- 
sues facing  the  API  community,  and  in  the  wake  of  9/11, 
helped  organize  a series  of  solidarity  events  and  activities  to 
support  the  Arab/Muslim  /South  Asian  community  against 
hate  crimes  and  anti-Muslim  legislation.  □ 


Peace  Building 


“Eyes  Wide  Open": 

The  Human  Oust  ef  the  War  te  Oregon 

“Thank  you  for  bringing  this  exhibit  here.  The  number  of 
dead  belonging  to  either  ‘us’  or  ‘them’  brush  past  our  cheeks 
like  an  annoying  chilly  breeze — ^we  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
Shoes  we  can  identify  with.  They  belonged  to  many  people, 
people  like  us. . .we  must  wage  PEACE  not  war,  hatred,  re- 
venge, fear.” 

— “Eyes  Wide  Open”  visitor,  Klamath  Falls,  OR 

“Eyes  Wide  Open”  (EWO)  first  started  in  Chicago  in 
January,  2004,  when  534  pairs  of  boots  were  displayed  rep- 
resenting soldiers  and  civilians  who  had  died  in  the  Iraq  war. 
It  came  West  in  2005  and  has  helped  unify  the  AFSC/ 
Quaker  effort  to  make  people  aware  of  the  human  cost  of 
the  Iraq  war  and  occupation  (see  Friends  Bulletin,  May  2005). 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Iraq  War,  Oregon  has  lost  64 
military  personnel.  A far  greater  number  of  soldiers  have 
returned  home  with  wounds  of  the  body  and  spirit.  Orego- 
nians have  paid  $3,700,000,000  to  support  the  war,  even  as 
they  suffer  cutbacks  in  education,  health  services  and  other 
social  supports.  While  many  in  Oregon  are  unaware  of  the 
full  extent  of  these  costs,  there  is  far  greater  ignorance  of  the 
profound  toll  this  war  has  taken  on  the  Iraqi  people.  To 
counter  this  reality  and  encourage  Oregon  residents  to  ad- 


“Eyes  Wide  Open”  in  Oregon 


vocate  for  an  end  to  war  and  a shift  in  spending  toward  hu- 
man needs,  AFSC  Pacific  Northwest  launched  a state  tour 
of  EWO  in  2006. 

Through  the  leadership  of  Friends  Pat  Shields  and  Jeff 
Hunter  in  collaboration  with  AFSC  staff  Kelly  Campbell, 
EWO  has  visited  17  cities  and  towns  in  Oregon  so  far.  Most 
of  these  stops  have  been  arranged  in  partnership  with  the 
Rural  Organizing  Project,  with  involvement  by  Military 
Families  Speak  Out  and  Veterans  for  Peace  Chapter  72.  The 
exhibit  includes:  a pair  of  boots  tagged  with  the  name  and 
age  of  each  Oregon  soldier  killed  in  the  war  and  prayer  flags 
with  names  of  the  more  than  3,500  US  soldiers  that  have 
died;  shoes  tagged  with  the  names  and  ages  of  Iraqi  casual- 
ties along  with  a photo  and  information  display  about  the 
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human  cost  of  the  war  to  Iraq;  and  a seg- 
ment on  the  economic  cost  of  the  war  to 
Oregon  that  includes  examples  of  tan- 
gible trade-offs  and  a penny  poll  that  asks 
people  to  choose  where  they  would  like 
to  see  their  tax  dollars  spent. 

The  visual  and  interactive  nature  of 
the  exhibit  serves  to  “bring  the  war 
home”  and  encourages  a discussion  of  the 
human  and  economic  impact  of  the  Iraq 
war  on  local  communities.  Extensive 
television  and  newspaper  coverage  have 
ensured  that  our  message  about  the 
cost — both  human  and  economic — of 
the  war  to  Oregon  has  reached  at  least 
three  quarters  of  a million  households. 

For  more  information,  contact  Kelly 
Campbell  at  503-230-9427  or 
kcampbell@afsc.org.  □ 

Beats  lor  Peace: 

Youth  Opt  Out  of  War! 

In  an  era  dominated  by  hip  hop, 

YouTube  and  MySpace,  there  is  a wide 
array  of  innovative  ways  to  reach  youth  with  messages  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  military  recruitment  and  the  high  cost 
of  war.  Using  these  modes  of  communication  and  more, 
AFSC  Pacific  Northwest’s  Beats  for  Peace  project  focuses 
on  combining  activism  with  the  arts  to  reach  young  people 
in  ways  that  uniquely  speak  to  them. 

Open  mike  events  featured  hip  hop  artists;  spoken  word 
and  dance;  peace  buttons,  T-shirts  and  stickers;  student  art 
and  poetry  exhibits;  and  Opt  Out  “street  parties”  held  near 
high  schools.  These  were  then  broadcast  on  YouTube  to  cre- 
ate interest  and  excitement  for  today’s  generation. 

Youth  are  participating  in  old  style  demonstrations  in 
new  ways  too.  On  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Iraq  War, 
Portland  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  anti-war  rallies  in 
the  country.  AFSC  staff  Pam  Phan  and  Mireaya  Medina 
supported  our  youth  group  United  Voices  to  organize  a Youth 
Stage  at  the  rally  to  highlight  the  arts  and  music  as  resis- 
tance to  war.  Involving  diverse  young  people  of  all  ages,  the 
Youth  Stage  brought  vibrant  new  energy  to  the  rally,  re- 
minding us  that  youth  remain  a beacon  of  hope  in  our 
troubled  times.  For  more  information,  contact  Pam  Phan  at 
503-230-9427  or  pphan@afsc.org.  □ 


at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Onhne  at  www.stopuarc.info. 

Based  on  a two  and  a half 
year  investigation  involving 
federal  and  state  freedom  of 
information  requests,  inter- 
views and  background  re- 
search about  federal  contract- 
ing, congressional  appropria- 
tions and  defense  technolo- 
gies, this  report  details  how 
the  UARC  is  the  product  of 
several  Navy- sponsored  re- 
search grants  to  UH  that  have 
been  embroiled  in  a Naval 
criminal  investigation  and  an 
aborted  $50  milhon  proposal 
code-named  Project  Kai  e’e 
that  was  intended  to  become 
a UARC.  Secrecy  has  pre- 
vented the  public  from  being 
able  to  obtain  and  review  the 
contracts  in  question. 

Despite  a three  year 
struggle  and  overwhelming 
rejection  of  the  UARC  by  students,  faculty  and  Native  Ha- 
waiian constituency  groups,  the  Board  of  Regents  approved 
the  contract. 

“The  vote  for  the  UARC  was  a vote  for  special  military 
interests,  the  Lockheed  Martins  and  Raytheons.  The  UARC 
represents  a troubling  encroachment  of  the  mihtary  indus- 
trial complex  into  our  public  university  to  perfect  the  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems.  And  we  fear  that  it  will  bring  gov- 
ernment secrecy,  large  no-bid  contracts  and  more  corrup- 
tion.” 

The  coalition  is  gearing  up  for  possible  legal  action  and 
other  political  and  economic  actions  to  pressure  UH  to  ter- 
minate the  UARC. 


2007 AFSC  Tyree  Scott.  Freedom  School  participants,  Seattle,  seep.  1 7 


Hamall:  Tim  mny  Secret  Mout  BfiRe 


Kyle  Kajihiro  has  released  his  new  report.  The  Dirty  Se- 
cret About  UARC,  exposing  the  corrupt  and  secret  origins  of 
the  proposed  university  affiliated  research  center  (UARC) 


Kyle  Kajihiro  at  UARC  protest 
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from  Peace  Education  to  Peace  Building 
in  the  AFSC  Pacific  Mountain  Region 

by  Stephen  McNeU,  AFSC  PMR  Staff 

Western  Friends  have  always  lifted  up  the  Peace  Testi- 
mony for  themselves  and  the  wider  community.  In  the  1930s 
they  and  AFSC  held  International  Institutes  at  Southern 
California’s  Whittier  College  and  Bay  Area’s  Mills  Col- 
lege. The  Institutes  were  peace  education  efforts  to  break 
the  profound  isolationism  in  America  that  led  in  part  to 
WWI.  AFSC  also  sent  out  Peace  Caravans  to  rural  areas 
of  America.  Another  peace  education  stream  that  schooled 


AFSC  Counter-Recruitment  Stajf  Pablo  Paredes 


nearly  12,000  men  and  a number  of  their  wives  was  the 
Civilian  Public  Service  camps,  several  of  which  were  in 
the  West.  AFSC  and  CPSer  Steve  Cary  called  the  effort 
to  cooperate  with  the  Selective  Service  system  “part  bu- 
reaucratic battleground,  part  school  for  pacifists.”  Many 
CPSers  helped  out  in  the  Relocation  Camps  and  other 
relief  efforts  carried  out  by  AFSC.  Ultimately  they  pro- 
vided much  AFSC  leadership  in  later  years. 

From  the  1950s  to  the  1980s  PMR  Peace  staff  waged 
increasingly  successful  efforts  to  engage  more  and  more 
people  through  education,  marches,  and  mass  demonstra- 
tions. These  efforts  were  not  without  controversy,  both 
within  AFSC  and  among  Friends.  “How  could  10,000 
people  conscientiously  decide  their  position  for  peace  at 
a mass  demonstration?”  was  one  question  raised  by  Friends 
and  AFSCers,  many  of  whom  took  years  to  come  to  their 
pacifist  positions.  Yet  in  the  rise  of  the  Cold  War  and 
nuclear  threats,  AFSC  continued  to  try  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  possible  and  provide  as  many  points  of  entry  to 
a path  to  peace.  Besides  publishing  seminal  works  such 
as  Speak  Truth  to  Power  and  PMR  Ben  Seaver’s  Three  Defi- 
nitions of  Peace,  AFSC  turned  to  mass  media  such  as  ra- 


dio (Pacifica  Foundation  had  both  CPSer  and  AFSC  staff 
origins),  theater,  slide  shows,  and  eventually  films  (John 
Korty’s  Faces  of  War  in  1960  and  David  Goodman’s  Os- 
car-winning  Witness  to  War  in  the  1980s).  But  like  the 
work  supporting  CPSers  in  WWII,  it  was  the  work  with 
those  in  the  military  and  their  families  during  the  Viet- 
nam War  that  led  to  many  genuine  peace  efforts  to  end 
that  war.  From  sanctuary  in  Friends  Meetings  to  dem- 
onstrations at  the  Oakland  Army  Induction  Center  (the 
largest  staging  area  for  departing  troops)  AFSC  and 
Friends  worked  with  those  bearing  most  of  the  human 
cost  of  war.  And  draft  counseling  was  massive,  with  the 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors  estab- 
lishing a West  Coast  branch  with  AFSC  assistance. 

The  work  with  GI  Rights  Hotline  continues  today 
with  many  Friends  involved  in  the  day-to-day  work  of 
answering  calls  for  help.  San  Francisco  AFSC  has  one  of 
the  more  than  a dozen  nodes  that  answer  nearly  40,000 
calls  a year. 

Another  side  of  the  human  cost  of  war  was  faithful 
work  with  those  bearing  the  brunt  of  warfare  and  disas- 
ters. Since  before  WWII  through  today,  AFSC  has  or- 
ganized relief  efforts  with  communities  directly  suffering 
and  has  offered  entry  points  for  those  seeking  to  assist. 
Over  one-third  of  the  donations  and  materials  to  Occu- 
pied Japan  came  from  Canadian  and  US  Japanese  com- 
munities who  knew  AFSC  from  internment  camp  expe- 
riences. In  the  recent  San  Diego  wildfires,  AFSC  San  Di- 
ego staff  worked  around  the  clock  with  farmworker  and 
undocumented  workers  who  were  the  “forgotten  victims.” 
PMR  works  with  a Quaker-assisted  group  at  the  Border 
who  assists  deportees  with  blankets  (always  needed  in  San 
Francisco)  for  their  cold  midnight  walk  into  Mexico.  □ 


Midnight  Deportation  at  Healing  Borders: 
Migrants  with  AFSC  Blankets 
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Immigrant  Rights 


As  Friend  Danielle  Short  points  out  (see  p.  18),  AFSC’s  con- 
cernfor  immigrants  and  their  rights  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  Quaker 
Testimonies,  and  in  our  conviction  that  there  is  “that  of  God”  in 
everyone.  Each  region  of  theAFSC  has  a long-standing  commit- 
ment to  support  the  fair  and  humane  treatment  of  immigrants. 
The  US-Mexico  Border  Program  in  San  Diego  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  Project  Voice,  an  AFSC  initiative  designed  to 
strengthen  the  voices  of  immigrant-led  organizations  in  setting 
the  national  agenda  for  immigration  policy  and  immigrants’ 
rights.  In  Colorado,  theAFSC  runs  an  innovative  project,  Colo- 
radans for  Immigrant  Bights,  which  educates  and  organizes  citi- 
zens to  support  the  human  rights  of  immigrants. 
The  AFSC  in  Arizona  provides  low-wage  women  workers  in 
Tucson  with  knowledge  about  their  legal  rights  in  the  workplace 
and  empowers  them  to  work  individually  and  collectively  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  in  their  occupations.  In  Portland,  OR, 
the  AFSC  Project  Voice  provides  “KnowYour  Rights”  workshops 
to  immigrants  based  on  a broad framework  of  international  hu- 
man rights,  establishes  groups  of  Human  Rights  Promotoxts 
{Promoters),  and  advocates for  public  policy  that  supports  immi- 
grants and  addresses  their  concerns.  The  following  article  about 
AFSC  immigration  work  in  San  Diego  was  written  by  AFSC 
staff  Eisha  Mason. 

When  the  worst  fires  in  the  history  of  the  region  rav- 
aged San  Diego  County  this  fall,  mainstream  media 
provided  extensive  coverage  of  the  tragedy,  but  that  same 
media  failed  to  include  the  impact  of  the  fires  on  poor,  im- 
migrant, and  undocumented  communities.  What  people 
across  the  country  did  not  see  were  the  farmworkers  who 
continued  laborin  in  the  fields,  even  though  the  area  around 
them  had  been  designated  an  evacuation  zone.  The  public 
didn’t  see  immigrants,  fearful  of  going  to  the  officially  des- 
ignated evacuation  centers,  seeking  cover  along  the  treach- 
erous and  potentially  deadly  walls  of  a brush-covered  can- 
yon. 

When  the  first  alarms  were  raised,  AFSC  San  Diego 
staff  and  volunteers  went  to  north  San  Diego  County  to 
assess  the  needs  of  farmworkers  in  the  path  of  the  fires  and 
provide  support. 

As  a witness  for  human  rights  along  the  US  Mexico 
Border  for  thirty  years,  AFSC  San  Diego  worked  with  Frente 
Indigena  de  Organizaciones  Binacionales  and  other  partners, 
to  set  up  a safe  evacuation  center  for  those  without  papers. 
They  reached  out  to  farmworkers  still  in  the  canyons,  pro- 
viding water,  goggles,  eye  drops,  flashlights,  and  other  sup- 
plies. 

AFSC  crossed  the  border  into  Tijuana  to  uncover  the 
truth  about  an  immigrant  family  who  were  discovered  by 
immigration  authorities  at  an  evacuation  center,  accused  of 


Above,  AFSC’s 
Coloradans  for  Im- 
migrant Rights 
members  (CFIR) 
prepare  to  march  for 
immigrant  rights.  To 
the  left,  Tom  Kowal, 
member  of  CFIR 
and  Mountain  View 
Friends  Meeting 
(Denver,  CO). 


theft  and  immediately  deported. 

Already,  AFSC  and  its  partners  have  made  public,  recom- 
mendations regarding  how  to  better  serve  all  the  people  of  San 
Diego  County  in  case  of  future  emergencies.  Now  that  the  im- 
mediate crisis  is  passed,  AFSC  is  identifying  the  long  term  needs 
of  the  farmworker  and  immigrant  communities. 

In  its  time-honored  tradition  of  helping  relieve  suffer- 
ing through  immediate  aid  and  long-term  reconstruction 
and  development,  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee has  earmarked  contributions  to  its  crisis  fund  to  help 
assuage  the  growing  crisis  resulting  from  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia wild  fires. 

Human  cost  of  Deportation  policy 

Throughout  the  year,  as  the  terror  of  Immigration  and 
Customs  Enforcement  (ICE)  raids  have  swept  through  San 
Diego  County,  AFSC-San  Diego  has  responded  by  docu- 
menting human  rights  abuses,  fielding  calls  from  constitu- 
ents, beginning  a dialogue  with  City  officials  about  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  ICE  raids,  participating  in  human  rights 
forums  in  affected  neighborhoods,  and  working  with  city 
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officials  to  reduce  license  check-points  in  the  city. 

AFSC-SD  has  collaborated  with  the  ACLU  to  host  the 
UN  Special  Rapporteur  for  the  Protection  of  Migrants  and 
Refugees  who  was  investigating  the  status  of  human  rights 
for  immigrants  in  the  US. 

Staff  are  working  with  Macario  Moreno,  a grandfather 
to  five  US-born  children,  who  is  undergoing  deportation 
proceedings  after  a four  year  struggle  to  remain  in  the  US. 
San  Diego  Friends  Meeting,  a supporter  of  the  New  Sanc- 
tuary Movement,  announced  they  are  giving  sanctuary  to 
Marcos,  a grandfather  and  legal  guardian  to  five  US-born 
children  who  has  lived  in  San  Diego  for  over  twenty  years 
(see  The  New  Sanctuary  Movement  Minute  on  this  page). 
If  he  is  removed  from  the  US,  his  dependents  will  be  left 
with  no  social  or  economic  support,  since  his  wife  has  all 
ready  been  deported. 

AFSC  San  Diego  is  working  with  Mr.  Moreno,  a 
member  of  his  community’s  Human  Rights  Committee, 
in  exhausting  all  possible  means  of  remaining  in  the 
United  States.  □ 

' Supporting  Farm  Workers 
in  the  Fruit  Basket  of  the  World’ 

by  Vic  Yellowhawk  White,  AFSC  staff 

Around  the  globe,  the  Central  Valley  of  California  has 
been  marketed  as  the  “fruit  basket  of  the  world.”  And 
those  who  fill  this  basket  have  come  from  around  the  world 
to  work  in  the  fields,  packing  houses  and  canneries. 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1950s,  AFSC  has  worked  in  the 
Central  Valley  of  California  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of 
workers.  The  initial  result  was  improved  housing  which  con- 
tinues as  Self  Help  Enterprises  in  Tulare  County.  Today 
housing  is  no  longer  the  major  issues  facing  workers  and 
their  families.  Now  the  issue  is  pesticide-laced  water  and 
air.  We  are  working  with  local  communities  to  make  sure 
they  have  access  to  safe  water  and  pesticide-free  zones  around 
schools  and  homes. 

Our  current  work  involves  working  with  former  Braceros 
(a  guest  worker  program  in  place  from  1942  through  1965) 
and  their  families,  helping  them  to  recover  lost  wages,  fa- 
cilitating discussion  of  pending  immigration  reform  laws  and 
including  the  views  of  those  most  effected.  The  historical 
memory  of  Bracero  abuses  informs  debate  around  proposed 
new  guest  worker  programs. 

Recent  results  include  a congressional  resolution  hon- 
oring the  Braceros  for  their  contributions  and  a message  from 
the  Hispanic  caucus  of  the  US  Congress  to  authorities  in 
Mexico  urging  release  of  the  money  owed  to  former  Braceros 
currently  residing  in  the  USA. 

Our  program  focuses  on  human  rights  as  defined  by 
international  law  while  providing  communities  with  “Know 


Your  Rights”  training  as  they  apply  to  federal  and  state  laws 
and  regulations.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  state  and  fed- 
eral laws  do  not  conform  to  international  standards. 

The  Tamejavi  Cultural  Exchange  Project,  coordinated 
by  the  Pan  Valley  Institute  (AFSC),  deepens  cross-cultural 
learning  and  civic  engagement  through  gatherings  and  the 
Tamejavi  Festival,  an  interactive  three-day  event  featuring 
performances,  workshops,  forums,  exhibits,  and  an  outdoor 
marketplace.  (The  word  Tamejavi  is  derived  from  the 
Hmong,  Spanish,  and  Mixteco  words  for  a cultural  harvest 
market — ^TAj  laj  Tshav  Puam,  MErcado,  nunJAVI.)  The 
most  recent  festival,  themed  Hands  That  Forged  History,  fea- 
tured a “Time  Tunnel”  which  chronicled  the  effects  of  im- 
migration in  the  Central  Valley  beginning  with  the  original 
indigenous  peoples. 

As  these  communities  continue  to  meet  and  work  to- 
gether— discovering  commonalities  and  helping  each  other 
to  formulate  common  strategies  for  civic  inclusion — ^we  be- 
lieve that  the  renewed  life,  vitality  and  health  of  the  Fruit 
Basket  wiU  prove  beneficial  to  all.  □ 

Minute  on  New  Sanctuary  Movement 

In  the  early  1980s,  thousands  of  Central  American  refu- 
gees poured  into  the  United  States,  fleeing  life-threatening 
repression  and  extensive  human  rights  violations  by  their 
governments.  Many  congregations  offered  these  refugees  so- 
cial services  and  advocacy  support  and  united  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Sanctuary  Movement.  They  pledged  not  to  reveal 
the  identities  of  these  refugees,  even  if  they  were  arrested  or 
jailed  for  doing  so.  Now,  over  25  years  later,  religious  leaders 
across  a broad  spectrum  of  denominations  from  ten  states 
are  coming  together  in  a New  Sanctuary  Movement  to  ac- 
company and  protect  immigrant  families  facing  the  viola- 
tion of  their  human  rights. 

These  faith  communities  are  taking  a united,  public,  and 
moral  stand  for  immigrant  rights;  they  oppose  xenophobia, 
workplace  discrimination  and  unjust  deportation;  and  they 
reveal  the  actual  suffering  of  immigrant  workers  and  fami- 
lies under  current  and  proposed  legislation. 

The  inhumane  treatment  of  immigrant  peoples  and  their 
children  is  deplorable  and  incompatible  with  the  tenets  of 
Quaker  faith  and  humanitarian  principles.  We  embrace  our 
biblical  mandate  to  “love  the  stranger”  (Deut.  10:19)  and 
“not  to  oppress  an  alien;  you  know  the  heart  of  an  alien,  for 
you  were  aliens  in  the  land  of  Egypt”  (Ex.  23:9). 

San  Diego  was  one  of  three  cities  nationally  to  launch 
the  New  Sanctuary  Movement  in  May  2007.  Marco  Castillo 
accepted  Sanctuary  from  the  San  Diego  Friends  Meeting. 
Over  the  last  three  months,  both  Friends  and  Marco  have 
participated  in  numerous  media  events  and  established  a re- 
lationship that  has  inspired  all  who  are  involved. 
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The  AFSC  supports  these  allies  from  many  different  AFSC  involvement  vv^ith  the  Portland  area  immigrant 
faith  communities  as  they  engage  in  their  own  acts  of  con-  community  goes  back  many  years  through  programs  on  Con- 
science in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  tral  America,  community  economic  development,  and  ca- 

PSWRO  Executive  Committee  approved  the  follow-  pacity  building  for  fledgling  Latino  organizations.  This 
ing  minute  on  October  13,  2007:  groundwork,  along  with  present  day  AFSC  leadership  in 

Tie  American  Friends  Service  Committee  endorses  and  sup-  *e  Portland  Immigrant  Rights  CoaUtion,  has  contributed 
ports  the  ddevs  Sanctuary  idovement  and  joins  the  Movement  ^ large  and  growing  swell  of  immigrants  who  are  pre- 

inaskingallpeopleofconscience:(l)totakeapublic,moralstand  “ advocate  for  their  rights.  Ongoing  AFSC  leader- 

for  immigrants’  rights;  (2)  to  reveal. 


through  education  and  advocacy,  the  ac- 
tual suffering  of  immigrant  workers  and 
families  under  current  and  proposed  leg- 
islation; and  (3)  to  protect  immigrants 
against  hate,  workplace  discrimination, 
and  unjust  deportation. 


Welcoming  the  Stranger: 
immigrant  Rights 
on  the  line 


“I  have  never  seen  a raid  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  my  community.” — Pedro 
Sosa,  AFSC  Project  Voice  Organizer. 


Over  300  faith,  labor  and  commu- 
nity groups  have  joined  AFSC  in  call- 
ing for  an  immediate  end  to  worksite 
and  home  raids.  When,  on  June  12, 
2007,  Immigration  and  Customs  En- 
forcement conducted  a worksite  raid 
in  Portland,  OR,  AFSC  staff  stood 
ready  to  respond.  For  several  years 
prior  to  the  raid,  Pedro  Sosa  has  en- 
couraged immigrant  groups  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  to  know  their  human 
and  civil  rights,  build  leadership,  and 
plan  for  successful  ways  to  mobilize 
their  communities.  In  the  heightened 
climate  of  fear  leading  up  to  and  fol- 
lowing the  raid,  Pedro,  along  with 
AFSC  staff  Marco  Mejia,  Alice  Perry 


State  Advocates  for  GLBTQ  Equal  Rights  at  the  Capitol 
in  Olympia,  WA 


Immigrant  Rights  Activists  speak  out  against 
I.C.E.  Raids  in  Portland  area 


ship  development  efforts 
for  Latino  and  Asian 
youth  have  empowered 
young  people  to  take 
center  stage  as  movement 
spokespeople  and  in  mo- 
bilizing their  peers.  This 
past  year,  AFSC  worked 
in  partnership  with  other 
organizations  and  the 
Mayor’s  Office  to  con- 
struct a Portland  City 
Council  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a 
Mayor’s  Task  Force  to  re- 
affirm the  civil  rights  of 
immigrants  and  refugees, 
and  identify  barriers  to 
participation  in  civic  life. 
Two  AFSC  staff  now 
serve  on  this  Task  Force. 

To  engage  a 
broader  swath  of 
Friends  as  allies  for  im- 
migrant rights,  a fo- 
rum for  Quakers  and 
other  people  of  faith 
was  recently  organized 
by  Oregon-based 
Friends  Eddy  Crouch 
and  John  Munson  in 
collaboration  with 
AFSC.  There,  Friends 
were  encouraged  to 
form  discussion  groups 


and  Pam  Phan  shared  information  with  the  community,  ad-  in  their  meetings  and  churches;  advocate  with  legislators  for 
vocated  with  officials,  and  generated  material  support  for  humane,  comprehensive  immigration  reform;  write  letters 
families  in  need.  to  the  editor  and  consider  offering  sanctuary  as  part  of  a 

Since  then,  Pedro  has  trained  community  groups  to  de-  burgeoning  New  Sanctuary  Movement  for  immigrants.  As 
velop  action  plans  for  before,  during  and  after  a raid.  Vul-  with  past  struggles,  the  perspectives  and  actions  of  Friends 
nerable  immigrants  learn  how  to  plan  for  their  legal  needs  wiU  be  critical  to  the  establishment  of  just  and  humane  im- 

and  children’s  care;  stand  up  for  their  rights  during  raids,  migration  policies  that  reflect  our  best  hopes  and  ideals.  For 

locate  detention  centers  and  ICE  offices;  handle  media  re-  more  information,  contact  Pedro  Sosa  at  503-230-9427  or 
lations  and  advocate  with  public  officials.  Plans  are  under-  psosa@afsc.org,  or  Marco  Mejia  at  503-230-9427  or 
way  for  a similar  training  for  trainers  to  be  offered  to  immi-  mmejia@afsc.org.  □ 
grant  leaders  from  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
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Healing  Justice 


TRANSforming  Justice 

Transgender  people  are  often  targeted  for  harassment 
and  arrest,  and  once  caught  up  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, are  especially  vulnerable.  Stories  of  the  abuse  that  lo- 
cal transgender  youth  experience  in  custody  motivated 
AFSC’s  Seattle  based  GLBTQYouth  Program  to  work  vv^ith 
other  organizations  to  successfully  advocate  for  the  adop- 
tion of  policies  and  procedures  regarding  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  transgender  inmates  by  the  King  County  Depart- 
ment of  Adult  and  Juvenile  Detention.  AFSC  staff  person 
Joyful  Freeman  helped  to  develop  a curriculum  to  train  jail 
staff  on  the  new  policy,  and  is  currently  working  with  part- 
ner advocates  to  design  a “Know  Your  Rights”  training  on 
jail  policies  for  community  members.  To  put  a human  face 
on  another  facet  of  the  issue,  transgender  members  of  the 
GLBTQYouth  Speaker’s  Bureau  share  their  personal  expe- 
riences to  raise  sensitivity  and  encourage  the  establishment 
of  policies  that  challenge  harassment  and  discrimination  in 
schools  and  other  youth  serving  agencies.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Joyful  Freeman  at  206-632-0500  ext.  13  or 
jfreeman@afsc.org.  □ 

Buried  Aliue:  Solitary  Confinement  in 
Arizona’s  Prisons  and  laiis 

by  Eisha  Mason,  AFSC  Staff 

Buried  Alive:  Solitary  Confinement  in  Arizona’s  Prisons 
and Jails  is  Arizona  AFSC’s  new  groundbreaking  report  that 
exposes  the  real  facts  about  the  use  of  solitary  confinement 
in  Arizona  correctional  facilities.  It  marks  the  first  time  that 
anyone  has  attempted  to  survey  the  use  of  this  correctional 
practice  and  its  impact  in  Arizona. 

Over  100  people  attended  the  StopMax  Arizona  Net- 
working Forum  on  May  19th.  The  Forum  was  the  occasion 
for  the  official  release  of  the  report.  In  June,  AFSC  staff  and 
five  volunteers  delivered  74  copies  of  the  report  to  state  legisla- 
tors and  were  able  to  have  face-to-face  meetings  with  twelve 
legislators. 

Among  the  report’s  disturbing  findings  is  the  fact  that 
this  practice  tends  to  select  for  people  with  mental  illness. 
Arizona  director  Caroline  Isaacs  says,  “Because  the  men- 
tally ill  have  difficulty  with  following  rules,  a disproportion- 
ate number  of  people  who  end  up  in  solitary  are  the  men- 
tally ill.  We  also  found  that  the  control  unit  experience  exacer- 
bates existing  mental  conditions  and  can  actually  cause  mental 
illness.  And  we  don’t  even  know  how  long  people  are  kept  in 
solitary.  That  information  was  not  available  to  us.” 


Don’t  we  need  control  units  to  reduce  prison  violence 
and  keep  people  safe?  According  to  Matt  Lowen,  Arizona 
program  coordinator,  “There  is  no  evidence  that  using  con- 
trol units  reduces  violence  in  prison.  It’s  very  troubling  that 
this  practice  is  used  when  there  is  no  information  about 
whether  or  not  solitary  confinement  reduces  recidivism.  Al- 
though statistics  are  not  available  in  Arizona,  other  states 
have  found  that  the  rate  of  recidivism  is  much  higher  among 
those  who  have  been  in  solitary.” 

Since  the  report’s  release,  AFSC  staff  have  met  with 
the  Director  of  the  Arizona  Department  of  Juvenile  Cor- 
rections (ADJC)  and  with  Dora  Schriro,  Director  of  Ari- 
zona Department  of  Corrections.  “Solitary  confinement  isn’t 
a subject  that  people  know  much  about.  The  report  is  a start- 
ing point  for  conversations  with  decision  makers  and  policy 
makers.  It’s  also  a platform  for  dialogue  with  students  and 
community  members  about  the  impact  of  solitary  confine- 
ment.” Buried  Alive  is  latest  step  AFSC’s  campaign  to  end 
the  practice  of  solitary  confinement  in  Arizona  at  the 
Supermax  prisons.  Read  the  report  and  its  recommenda- 
tions at:  www.afsc.org/az/stopmax.htm.  □ 

Justice  That  Heals  and  liberates 

by  Laura  Magnani,  AFSC  Staff 

The  AFSC  has  been  involved  in  criminal  justice  work 
since  its  inception  in  the  case  of  the  death  penalty,  and  for 
over  fifty  years  on  the  full  range  of  prison  issues.  The  April 
issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  contained  an  in-depth  interview  with 
Laura  Magnani  about  AFSC’s  recent  publication  Beyond 
Prisons:  A New  Interfaith  Paradigm  for  Our  Failed  Prison  Sys- 
tem, co-authored  by  the  late  Harmon  Wray.  As  the  national 
strategic  plan  attempts  to  articulate  our  focus  and  goals  as 
an  organization,  healing  justice  and  transformative  justice 
keep  calling  to  us.  What  would  a “new  paradigm”  look  like? 
What  unique  contribution  is  AFSC  making  to  this  trou- 
bling aspect  of  our  public  lives? 

Of  course  the  program  continues  to  work  on  the  tradi- 
tional issues  of  concern  to  Friends,  especially  working  against 
the  death  penalty.  Eric  Moon  not  only  leads  the  AFSC  death 
penalty  work  in  the  Pacific  Mountain  Region,  he  is  chair  of 
California  People  of  Faith  Working  Against  the  Death  Pen- 
alty. A significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  being 
sentenced  to  death  is  occurring  around  the  country,  offering 
some  hope  that  the  tide  may  be  turning  on  this  issue.  The 
California  Commission  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  has 
held  hearings  and  sponsored  legislation  that  would  correct 
some  of  the  most  egregious  practices  in  capital  punishment 
cases.  And  AFSC  works  closely  with  groups  like  Murder 
Victims’  Families  for  Reconciliation  to  guarantee  that  the 
human  faces  behind  these  issues  are  not  lost. 
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Upper  lepAFSC  PMR 
left  side  of  AFSC  PMR  Tamejavi 
staff  Steve  Gibson  and  others  at  a 
Angeles.  Lower  right:  Quaker  artist  James 
meeting  in  his  sculpture  kiva  installation  at  the  re-opening 
San  Francisco  DeYoung  Museum,  with  speakers  from  AFSC 
Afro-  and  indigenous  Colombian  communities. 


The  California  Picture:  California  already  incarcerates 
over  174,000  people  in  its  state  system  alone.  The  United 
States  incarcerates  over  2.2  million  people.  Since  the  1980s 
the  state  has  built  21  additional  prisons,  yet  Ave  still  have  a 
significant  overcrowding  problem.  People  are  sleeping  in 
gymnasiums  and  many  are  triple-bunked.  This  is  not  because 
we  don’t  have  enough  prisons.  It  is  because  we  incarcerate  more  and 
more  people  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Sixty  percent  of  the  people 
in  prisons  are  there  for  non-violent  offenses. 

There  are  many  ways  for  the  state  to  address  the  over- 
crowding problem,  but  unfortunately  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor  decided  the  only  way  was  to  build  more  “beds” 
— 53,000  more  to  be  exact — by  passing  AB  900  without  a 
single  public  hearing.  The  AFSC  has  worked  closely  with  a 
dozen  or  more  groups  to  block  implementation  of  AB  900. 
A lawsuit  asking  the  federal  court  to  place  a population  cap 
on  the  prisons  system  is  moving  forward  and  the  AFSC  Na- 


tional Board  is  joining  a friend  of  the  court  brief  to  support 
such  a cap.  The  brief  outlines  a number  of  other  solutions 
to  the  overcrowding  problem,  beginning  with  sentencing  and 
parole  reform.  A high  percentage  of  parolees  returned  to 
custody  are  returned  for  technical  violations  that  could  be 
handled  in  the  community.  Petty  theft  could  be  treated  as  a 
misdemeanor  rather  than  a felony,  which  would  reduce  the 
number  of  people  serving  third  strikes  by  thousands.  Propo- 
sition 36,  which  provides  funds  for  programs  for  fust  and 
second  time  drug  offenders,  could  be  fully  funded.  These 
are  just  a few  examples. 

But  the  deeper  questions  are:  Why  are  we  so  addicted 
to  punishment  in  this  culture?  What  other  solutions  could 
be  used?  There  are  no  simple,  sound-bite  solutions.  Where 
there  is  victimization,  healing  is  a community-wide  need. 
Involving  the  broader  community  requires  recognition  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  that  give  rise  to  crime.  Some 
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people  will  need  to  be  separated  from  society,  but  in  the 
AFSC  experience  the  number  of  people  in  such  a category 
is  far  smaller  than  the  tens  of  thousands  we  are  now  incar- 
cerating. And  once  those  people  are  identified  we  can  achieve 
separation  without  also  heaping  more  and  more  violence  and 
degradation  on  them. 

What  would  it  take  to  actually  address  the  race  and  eco- 
nomic issues  that  impact  criminal  justice  policies  so  signifi- 
cantly? Although  these  issues  are  huge,  moving  toward  so- 
lutions is  possible.  In  the  twelve-point  plan,  outlined  in 
Beyond  Prisons,  the  twelfth  recommendation  is  to  embark 
on  various  forms  of  reparations  for  people  in  the  society  who 
have  been  heavily  impacted  by  injustice,  especially  because 
of  race.  There  are  increasing  examples  of  successful  truth 
and  reconciliation  processes,  reparations  for  the  Japanese  in- 
terned in  World  War  II,  processes  for  allowing  witnesses  to 
testify  about  harm  they  have  experienced  and  what  they 
might  need  for  healing. 


In  addition,  on  the  economic  justice  side  of  things, 
the  basic  issue  comes  down  to  how  we  set  our  priorities. 
Our  priorities  are  revealed  through  tax  policies  and  bud- 
get setting  decisions  by  which  legislatures  and  executives 
choose  what  programs  are  important  or  which  individu- 
als deserve  government  subsidy.  As  a result  of  these  poli- 
cies, the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has  never  been 
wider.  We  as  citizens  need  to  step  up  and  insist  on  a course 
correction.  Taxing  the  top  one  percent  of  taxpayers  in  the 
US  more  realistically  could  be  a first  step.  Adopting  uni- 
versal health  care  would  do  more  to  reduce  the  prison 
population  than  any  other  single  measure. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  justice  can’t  occur  in  a vacuum. 
Safety  has  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  everyone.  AFSC,  as 
a multi-issue  organization,  can  see  the  interconnections  and 
designs  its  programs  and  policies  to  reflect  that  understand- 
ing. □ 
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Youth  Work 


Since  the  1990s,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee has  been  working  to  revitalize  volunteer  ser- 
vice opportunities.  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
(IMYM)  and  the  AFSC  began  doing  joint  service  projects 
in  1990.  A few  years  afterwards,  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  (SCQM)  and  the  AFSC  started  a 
youth  service  project.  Both  programs  are  going  strong. 

The  AFSC/SCQM  youth  service  program  provides 
opportunities  for  youth  to  engage  in  community  service 
and  fellowship  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  Friends,  while 
raising  awareness  about  peace  and  justice  concerns.  By 
encouraging  reflection  on  Quaker  testimonies  (such  as 
reconciliation,  equality,  and  simplicity),  this  program  en- 
ables youth  to  work  together  and  grow  spiritually. 

The  SCQM/AFSC  Youth  Service  Project  sponsors 
an  annual  Catalina  Island  Conservancy  Project  in  late  Sep- 
tember each  year.  This  project  allows  youth  to  work  with 
the  Catahna  Island  Conservancy  to  preserve  the  native  land- 
scape of  Catalina  Island.  Past  projects  have  included  work 
with  the  Conservancy’s  Native  Nursery  and  the  Island’s  Fox 
Research  Project.  This  year’s  work  was  especially  important, 
as  we  assisted  the  Conservancy  with  recovery  work  from  the 
recent  brush  fires. 

Friends  Outside  Toy  Drive 

The  SCQM/AFSC  Youth  Service  Project  also  spon- 
sors an  annual  toy  drive,  benefiting  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  County  offices  of  the  Friends  Outside  organization. 
Friends  Outside  assists  individuals  who  are  imprisoned,  as 
well  as  their  families.  Donations  of  new  toys  that  are  fun/ 
educational  are  collected  until  the  November  30th  deadline 
at  the  AFSC  Los  Angeles  office  at  634  S.  Spring  St,  3rd 
Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA,  as  well  as  at  SCQM  Friends  Meet- 
ing locations.  In  December  the  collected  toys  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  children  and  families  of  imprisoned  individuals 
at  the  Friends  Outside  holiday  parties.  Volunteers  and  deco- 
rations are  also  needed  for  the  holiday  parties. 

Mexico  Orphanage  Visit 

Beginning  in  January  2008,  the  SCQM/AFSC  will  be 
collecting  books  and  educational  toys  to  donate  to  children 
at  an  orphanage  in  Tijuana,  Mexico.  The  books  and  toys 
will  be  collected  at  the  AFSC  Los  Angeles  offices  at  634  S. 
Spring  St,  3rd  Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA,  as  well  as  at  SCQM 
Friends  Meeting  locations.  The  collected  items  will  be  de- 
livered on  a youth  service  trip  in  the  spring.  (Dates  of  youth 
service  trip  to  be  announced).  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Raina  Martinez,  at  rmartinez@afsc.org,  or  213-489- 
1900,  ext.  121.  □ 


Seri  Indian  eel  grass  harvest  with  AFSC  volunteers 


An  Open  letter  frem  Mike  Gray 

Coordinator  of  tlio  AFSC/Intormountain  Yoarly  Mooting 
Joint  SondceProioct 

One  of  the  great  things  about  working  in  Mexico  is  the 
siesta.  After  a long  morning  picking  fruit  or  mesquite 
beans,  you  can  retire  to  a cool  space,  eat,  visit,  swim,  shower, 
read  or  nap  while  you  recover  from  the  morning.  After  the 
heat  of  the  day  passes,  you  are  ready  to  go  back  to  work. 
This  siesta  time  allowed  me  to  get  to  some  books  I have  not 
had  time  to  read.  I read  the  first  chapter  of  The  Other  Side  Of 
Eden,  by  Hugh  Brody,  last  summer  after  seeing  it  on  Gary 
Nabhan’s  bookshelf  in  Desemboque. 

This  summer,  after  a visiting  linguist  read  it,  I picked  it 
up  again  to  finish  it.  We  had  many  interesting  discussions 
based  on  this  book,  comparing  our  experiences  with  the  Seri 
to  Brody’s  with  the  Inuit.  The  book  is  full  of  provocative 
observations  on  the  effects  of  government,  church  and  busi- 
ness on  hunter-gatherer  societies.  Brody  challenged  me  to 
completely  rethink  my  role  in  Desemboque,  and,  by  exten- 
sion, my  role  with  the  Lakota  and  aU  the  communities  I 
work  with. 

Are  my  goals,  JSP’s  goals,  IMYM’s  goals,  and  AFSC’s 
goals  all  consistent  with  the  communities’  goals?  And  who 
are  the  experts  on  what  is  best  for  any  community:  the  el- 
ders, the  youth,  outside  experts,  historians,  visionaries?  And 
what  about  the  unintended  consequences?  And  who  gets 
the  blame/credit? 

The  irony  is  that  the  more  we  do  to  help,  the  greater 
the  risk  is  for  harm.  So  we  have  to  proceed  carefully,  as  we 
have  always  done.  The  JSP  gets  input  from  all  sources.  We 
weigh  aU  requests  for  help.  We  weigh  the  risks.  We  do  what 
we  can  with  what  we  have  to  work  with.  History  will  show 
what  work  was  successful. 
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For  now,  we  can  only  proceed  as  best  we  know  how. 
With  our  Mission  Statement  in  hand  and  the  health,  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  the  community  in  mind,  we  con- 
tinue to  work  with  them  as  allies,  with  their  full  participa- 
tion. With  your  support  and  participation,  you  become  part 
of  that  process. 

Thanksgiving  Week:  November  18-24, 2007 

We  have  spent  Thanksgiving  with  the  Cornea’ ac  (Seris) 
for  many  years  now.  This  year  we  worked  on  Berta  Estrella’s 
home.  Berta  is  an  unmarried  elder.  She  shares  her  home  with 
a wheel-chair-bound  brother  and  usually  an  unmarried  sis- 
ter. This  summer,  various  relatives  from  Punta  Chueca  also 
lived  with  her  for  short  periods.  Berta  supports  herself  and 
the  house  by  weaving  baskets.  The  Council  of  Elders  sug- 
gested that  we  paint  her  house. 

We  also  took  a day-trip  to  a nearby  island  for  a tour 
guided  by  some  of  the  para-ecologists  from  the  village  to 
see  what  they  are  working  on  at  that  season. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  service  projects 
like  these,  please  contact  me,  Mike  Gray,  at  2852  W.  Gamez 
Road,  Benson,  AZ  85602. 520-907-6321  (cell).  Home:  520- 
212-4696.  Mgray@afsc.org.  □ 


Education  for  liboradon 

“Before  I attended  Freedom  School  I thought  I knew  a 
lot  about  racism  and  race.  I thought  I knew  so  much  that  I 
didn’t  have  to  change  anything  about  myself  and  why  should 
I?  . . .it  made  me  question  my  role  as  a person  of  color  in  my 
community.  Was  doing  nothing  making  me  part  of  the  prob- 
lem? ...you  have  changed  my  outlook  on  myself  and  the 
people  I surround  myself  with.  ...I  think  every  person  that 
attends  walks  away  with  a different  feeling  of  empowerment, 
determination  and  the  kind  of  freedom  one  feels  only  when 
faced  with  the  truth.” 

— Freedom  School  alumnus,  2007 

In  its  seventh  year,  AFSC’s  annual  Seattle  Tyree  Scott 
Freedom  School  cultivates  youth  leadership  for  social  change. 
Drawing  a diverse  crowd  of  15-21  year  olds.  Freedom  School 
exposes  youth  to  learning  and  dialogue  about  a range  of  so- 
cial justice  issues,  oppression,  and  militarism.  Participants 
meet  with  “elder”  organizers  who  share  personal  vignettes 
about  activism  in  Seattle  and  around  the  world. 

Founded  by  AFSC  staff  Dustin  Washington,  today’s 
Freedom  School  draws  upon  the  legacy  of  the  1964  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Schools  that  provided  general  education  as 
well  as  courses  on  Black  History  and  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment to  African  American  youth  excluded  from  public 
schools.  □ 


Other  Programs 


Meg  McCalla  (pictured  above)  has  lived  in  New  Mexico 
since  the  1940s.  She  has  always  loved  the  beautiful  land 
and  its  people  who  come  from  many  different  cultures.  She’s 
seen  many  changes  over  the  years,  but  one  that  really  has 
disturbed  her  is  how  the  influx  of  affluent  people  from  out- 
side New  Mexico  has  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  many 
lower  income  people  from  the  communities  where  their  roots 
have  been  for  years.  As  more  and  more  new  people  moved 
in,  purchasing  the  best  land,  driving  up  taxes  and  pushing 
out  long-time  residents,  the  economic  gap  widened. 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in  sustainability  and  the  right 
of  native  residents  to  stay  on  their  land  and  keep  water  rights,” 
says  Meg.  “I’m  not  a globetrotter,  so  I decided  to  help  with 
local  issues  in  my  immediate  community.  I began  serving  on 
the  AFSC  New  Mexico  area  committee  two  years  ago. 

“AFSC  has  a very  holistic  approach.  It  doesn’t  get  in- 
volved in  too  many  projects,  but  focuses  on  related  projects 
that  foster  the  sustainability  and  health  of  our  community. 

“AFSC  doesn’t  come  in  and  tell  people  what  to  do  and 
how  they  need  to  do  it.  Instead,  AFSC  empowers  local  people 
by  finding  out  what  kind  of  help  they  need  and  assisting 
them  with  accessing  it.  We  help  communities  build  a coali- 
tion of  their  own.” 

In  New  Mexico,  water  planning,  water  rights,  land  de- 
velopment and  food  security  (agriculture)  are  inextricably 
linked.  AFSC  has  worked  with  the  communities  of  Moun- 
tain View,  the  Ciudad  Water  Conservancy  District  and  the 
South  Valley  Partners  for  Environmental  Justice  among  oth- 
ers, to  facilitate  community  development  that  includes  the 
voices  and  the  interests  of  grassroots  people.  AFSC  pro- 
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tects  the  water  rights  of  marginalized  communities  through 
community  organizing  and  activism,  providing  technical  sup- 
port for  small  farms  and  gardens  and  working  to  shape  state- 
wide water  policy. 

During  the  past  year,  AFSC,  South  Valley  Academy  and 
Dragon  Farm  have  established  a one  acre  demonstration  farm  at 
the  Academy,  a charter  school  that  serves  a largely  immigrant  popu- 
lation. Already  the  farm  is  attracting  the  interest  of  local  colleges 
and  presenting  opportunities  for  collaboration. 

Meg  says:  “I’m  really  impressed  with  the  new  farm  and  thrilled 
to  see  us  working  with  the  young  people  as  the  farm  is  incorporated 
into  the  academic  curriculum.” 

Public  workshops  and  seminars  support  the  community  in 
growing  food  and  learning  new  skills — ^for  young  people,  a real 
alternative  to  the  military. 

A Quaker  since  the  1970s,  Meg  concludes,  “So  much  of 
our  culture  is  violent,  but  we  are  making  a change,  like  one 
pebble  at  a time  falling  into  the  pond.  We  are  creating  a 
healthy,  nonviolent  community.”D 


Hawaii  Superferry 


AFSC  organized  a protest  at  the  dock  of  the  Hawai’i 
Superferry,  a ship  that  is  intended  to  transport  Stryker  air- 
craft. It  was  blocked  by  nonviolent  civil  resistance  by  resi- 
dents of  Kaua’i  and  the  legal  challenges  of  people  on  Maui. 
Superferry  cancelled  its  trip  that  day  due  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  on  Kaua’i.  □ 


Arizana  - Women  Workers  Project  nflAi 


Working  with  the  University  of  Arizona  and  attorneys. 
Voces  de  Inmigrantes  en  Arizona  (VIA),  has  launched  the 
Women  Workers  Project,  which  conducts  labor  rights  clin- 
ics every  Wednesday,  providing  immigrant  women  with  free 
legal  consultation  and  labor  rights  education  in  the  face  of 
predatory  employers  and  worker  abuse.  In  addition,  AFSC 
helps  vulnerable  workers  recover  outstanding  wages  and  or- 
ganizes immigrant  women  workers  to  advocate  for  their 
rights  and  fair  labor  practices.  □ 


An  Overview  of  AFSC  Work  in  the 
Pacific  Nontiwest  Since  Wortd  War  ii 

AFSC  has  stood  steadfast  for  the  rights  of  all 
people.  AFSC  efforts  include  Friends  Interracial 
Camps,  created  to  help  re-integrate  Japanese- 
Americans  returning  from  relocation  after  World 
War  II;  summer  work  camps  in  the  1950s  on  In- 
dian Reservations  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Mon- 
tana and  Alaska;  support  for  Native  treaty  rights, 
education  equity,  and  the  human  rights  of  immi- 
grants and  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  Gay  and 
Transgendered  people;  struggles  to  end  apartheid 
and  US  intervention  in  Central  America;  and  ad- 
vocacy for  peace  amid  numerous  US-driven  wars. 

AFSC  continues  its  legacy  of  sponsoring  hun- 
dreds of  local,  national  and  international  speak- 
ers, delegations  and  conferences  addressing  world 
events.  They  host  and  co-sponsor  events  on  the 
wars  in  Iraq,  Israel-Palestine,  Colombia  and  Af- 
rica, US  budget  priorities,  the  aftermath  of  Hur- 
ricane Katrina,  US/Israeli  war  resisters,  alterna- 
tive policies  and  peaceful  alternatives. 

In  the  early  1970’s  AFSC  supported  the  for- 
mation of  the  United  Construction  Workers  As- 
sociation (now  known  as  LELO),  whose  leaders 
were  prompted  to  organize  to  represent  skilled 
journeymen  who  had  been  kept  out  of  the  unions 
because  of  their  race.  They  also  helped  organize 
the  Campaign  To  Stop  the  B-1  bomber. 

Over  the  decades,  AFSC  has  provided  re- 
sources and  staff  to  support  the  formation  of  in- 
dependent community  organizations  addressing 
school  safety  for  youth  (regardless  of  sexual  ori- 
entation); childcare  for  low  income  families;  pub- 
lic access  cable  television;  economic  development 
in  Latino  communities,  HIV/AJDS  in  commu- 
nities of  color;  a drop-in  activity  center  for 
GLBTQ_youth;  police  brutality  and  racial  bias 
crimes. 

In  the  1960’s  AFSC’s  high  school  programs 
helped  students  lead  richer  tives  as  intelligent,  in- 
formed and  motivated  people,  helped  them  to  ex- 
amine their  relationship  to  important  issues  and 
work  at  finding  peaceful  solutions  to  problems  of 
conflict. 
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3)eoK  SniendA, 

As  Friends  Bulletin  transitions  to  a new  editor,  we  need  your  support.  Please  help  us  by  making 
a donation  and/or  purchasing  one  of  our  books  or  t-shirts  (“Real  Men  Listen”).  EarthLighty 
Compassionate  Listening  2cs\AA  Western  Quaker  Reader  make  great  gifts.  Subscribers  can  pur- 
chase Compassionate  Listening  ^ndA  Western  Quaker  Reader  dit  half  price  (only  $8  plus  $4.50 
postage).  If  you  purchase  two  or  more  copies  of  EarthLight  @ $20  each,  we  will  not  charge  you 
for  postage.  If  you  purchase  5 or  more  copies  of  our  books,  you  receive  a 40%  discount. 

If  you  are  not  currently  a subscriber,  please  subscribe  now.  Introductory  subscriptions  cost  only 


Also,  remember  that  we  stiU  need  material  for  our  Arts  Issue.  Short  stories,  poems,  artwork, 
and  photos  are  being  sought  for  this  special  January  2008  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin.  Please 
submit  your  entry  no  later  than  December  10.  Color  or  b & w art  and  photos  may  be  submitted 
via  email.  Contact  friendsbuUetin@aol.com. 


Join  Us! 

Friends  for  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual,  Transgender  & Queer  Concerns 


Providing  grants  in  support  of 
micro-enterprise  development  in 
south  India,  Africa,  and  among  Friends 


Learn  more  at  www.rswr.org 
Make  a donation 
Sign  up  for  the  RSWR  newsletter 
Contact  us  for  a program  at  your 
meeting  or  church. 

101  Quaker  Hill  Dr.,  Richmond,  IN  47374 

765.966.0314 


Quaker  House 

Fayetteville/Ft.  Bragg  NC 
Front4Lir«  Peace  Witness 
Since  1969 

Get  Our  Free  Packet 
Howto  He^  STOP  Torture. 

Quaker  House 
223  Hillside  Ave. 
Fayetteville  IVC  28301 
www.q^aker house.org 

____Chuck_Fa2eTj_D^r^^ 


2008  midwinter  gathering 

February  15-18, 2008 

Camp  Courage,  Maple  L;ike,  Minnesota 
{one  hour  west  of Minneaf  oils/ Saint  Paul) 

Rcgi.stcr  online  at:  www.cjuakcr.org/flgbtqc/gathcrings.htnil 
Inquiries  about  this  gathering  to:  ni\\<)8registrar@gmail.com 
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Seems  inat  ef  Ged  m Our  Ir 


Immigration  and 
Friends’ Testimonies 


by  Danielle  Short 

AFSC  Colorado  Human  Rights  Director 
Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting  (Denver,  CO) 


Friends  have  been  concerned  about  exploitation  and 
dehumanization  of  workers  for  many  years,  most  not- 
ably in  our  opposition  to  slavery.  I see  these  injus- 
tices in  the  context  of  immigration  today,  but  as  Friends,  we 
have  not  reached  clarity  about  a collective  spirit-led  response 
to  this  issue.  My  experiences  working  with  immigrants  con- 
firm my  belief  that  the  Quaker  Testimonies  call  us  to  pursue 
just  and  humane  policies  towards  immigrants.  For  me,  the 
core  question  of  Quakerism  is  “how  can  we  best  honor  the 
human  dignity  in  all  of  us?”  My  faith  calls  me  to  work  for  a 
society  where  we  celebrate  the  dignity  and  gifts  of  everyone, 
regardless  of  immigration  status. 

The  suffering  I see  caused  by  our  broken  immigration 
system  touches  me  deeply.  It  pains  me  to  see  immigrants  of 
all  ages  dying  in  the  process  of  crossing  the  US-Mexico  bor- 
der. As  a parent,  I weep  when  I think  of  the  immigrant 
parents  who  live  with  the  possibiHty  of  deportation  separat- 
ing them  from  their  children.  I feel  angry  watching  the 
stricken  looks  on  the  faces  of  immigrant  teenagers  when  they 
see  a sign  saying  “Illegal  Immigrants  Not  Welcome.”  Surely, 
there  is  a better  solution.  I believe  that  we  can  create  an 
immigration  system  that  will  work  for  aU  of  us;  we  do  not 
have  to  play  the  rights  and  benefits  of  one  group  off  another’s. 
We  have  more  to  gain  by  coming  together  and  addressing 
the  real  causes  of  inequality  and  injustice.  Our  testimonies 
can  help  guide  us  towards  an  alternative  vision  of  society, 
where  we  honor  that  of  God  in  everyone. 

Equalitv^ 

We  are  all  children  of  God  and  are  loved  equally  by  the 
divine.  The  current  draft  of  Faith  and  Practice  of  Intermoun- 
tain Yearly  Meeting^  states,  “Yet  not  all  human  beings  have 
just  and  equal  means  and  opportunity  to  become  what  their 
gifts  could  enable  them  to  be.  Friends  seek  to  empower  those 
who  are  oppressed  and  to  find  ways  for  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  world.”^  As 
with  all  aspects  of  life,  economics  should  be  about  right  re- 
lationship. However,  by  prioritizing  profits  over  the  health 


Danielle  Short  and  her  daughter  Camila  Espinosa-Short 

and  well-being  of  people  (as  well  as  the  earth),  our  global 
economy  treats  those  at  the  short  end  of  the  stick  as  ex- 
pendable. 

Many  immigrants  to  the  US,  both  documented  and 
undocumented,  have  left  their  homes  because  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  has  made  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  provide  for  their  children,  and 
they  know  that  many  US  employers  seek  immigrant  labor. 
As  long  as  there  are  significant  economic  disparities  between 
nations,  there  will  be  a displacement  in  labor  from  the  weaker 
economy  to  the  stronger  economy.  Therefore,  the  presence 
of  12  million  undocumented  immigrants  in  our  country  is 
largely  a consequence  of  global  inequality.  I believe  that  our 
inability  as  a society  to  develop  a humane  immigration  sys- 
tem reinforces  that  inequality  by  marginalizing  undocu- 
mented immigrants,  who  regularly  experience  vulnerability, 
fear  and  exploitation.  Immigrants’  invisibility  can  also  pre- 
vent non-immigrants  from  recognizing  “that  of  God”  in 
them.  This  is  an  obstacle  to  our  own  spiritual  development. 

I sometimes  hear  people  say  that  we  have  to  take  care  of 
“our  own”  poor  first.  Could  it  be  that  these  sentiments  are  a 
way  of  playing  poor  against  poor  so  that  we  evade  showing 
care  for  any  of  them?  I believe  that  Friends’  testimonies 
apply  to  everyone — ^whether  they  have  their  papers  in  order 
or  not.  The  biblical  tradition  clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
to  welcome  the  stranger.  In  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, Jesus  was  asked,  “And  who  is  my  neighbor?”  In  his 
story,  Jesus  showed  that  anyone  who  needs  us  is  our  neigh- 
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bor,  and  that  we  are  called  to  show 
mercy  to  all.  In  “A  Plea  for  the  Poor,” 
the  century  prophetic  Quaker  John 
Woolman  connects  the  need  to  show 
care  for  the  poor  with  the  need  to  wel- 
come the  stranger  by  referencing  Exo- 
dus 23:9,  “Ye  know  the  heart  of  a 
stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.”  He  continues,  “He 
who  hath  been  a stranger  amongst  un- 
kind people  or  under  their  government 
who  were  hard-hearted,  knows  how  it 
feels;  but  a person  who  hath  never  felt 
the  weight  of  misapplied  power  comes 
not  to  this  knowledge  but  by  an  inward 
tenderness,  in  which  the  heart  is  pre- 
pared to  sympathy  with  others.”^  Do 
we  seek  this  inward  tenderness  so  that 
we  may  come  to  understand  better  the 
experiences  of  immigrants  in  this  coun- 
try? 

In  addition  to  gaining  compassion 
for  immigrants,  we  should  explore  how 
our  country  not  only  depends  on  im- 
migrant labor  for  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, but  also  plays  a role  in  global  eco- 
nomic inequality.  In  his  article  titled 
“Bananas,”  theologian  Dr.  Miguel  De 
La  Torre  relates  how  in  1954  the  US 
Marines  installed  a Guatemalan  dic- 
tatorship to  protect  US  business  inter- 
ests, bringing  poverty,  strife,  death  and 
migration.  This  is  a story  that  repeats 
itself  throughout  the  hemisphere.  He 
says,  “Maybe  the  ethical  question  we 
should  be  asking  is  not  why  are  they 
coming,  but  how  do  we  begin  to  make 
reparations  for  aU  we  have  stolen  to  cre- 
ate the  present  economic  empire  we  call 
the  United  States?”"^ 

We  need  to  identify  and  address 
the  root  causes  of  undocumented  im- 
migration so  that  people  have  the 
choice  to  stay  in  their  home  commu- 
nities. Short  of  that,  we  need  to  create 
realistic  and  humane  policies  so  that 
people  who  cannot  make  a dignified 
living  in  their  home  countries  can  go 
to  where  the  jobs  are  in  a safe  and  or- 
derly way.  Migration  is  a foreseeable 
consequence  of  free  trade  agreements 
between  countries  with  unequal  econo- 
mies— the  European  Union  knew  that 


Good  Stewardship 

Through  Socially  Responsible  Investing 
and  Planned  Giving 


Since  1898  Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation^  mission  has 
been  to  assist  Friends  meetings  and  organizations  in  the 
stewardship  of  their  rinanclal  resources,  guided  by  Friends 
Testimonies  and  Concerns.  Our  services  include: 

Socially  Responsible  Investing 
Trusteeship 

Charitable  Gift  Annuities 
and  other  Planned  Giving 

For  more  informa tt on  on  how?  FFCSs  knowledge,  experience  and 
expertise  can  help  your  organimtion  be  good  stewards  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  you,  please  contact  our  staff  or  visit  our  website. 
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An  independent  Quaker  nonprofit  corporation 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
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when  they  worked  for  10  years  to  bring 
Spain  and  Portugal’s  economies  into 
alignment  before  opening  their  borders 
to  trade.  We  chose  not  to  do  that  when 
we  aggressively  promoted  NAFTA  to 
our  neighbors,  and  chose  instead  to  for- 
tify our  southern  border.  We  would  do 
better  if  we  removed  the  vulnerable  sta- 
tus of  undocumented  immigrants 
through  legalization,  which  would  raise 
wages  and  labor  standards  for  every- 
body. Bringing  undocumented  immi- 
grants out  of  the  margins  would  also 
facilitate  greater  civic  participation,  al- 
lowing immigrants  and  citizens  to  come 
together  to  address  the  real  causes  of 
economic  injustice.  By  working  to- 
gether in  this  manner,  we  would  con- 
tribute to  breaking  down  walls  between 
social  groups,  and  in  the  process  deepen 
our  spirituality. 

In  our  society,  it  has  become  ac- 
ceptable to  dehumanize  immigrants, 
and  those  who  appear  to  be  immigrants. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  an  increase 
in  expressions  of  hatred  against  people 
of  color,  both  immigrants  and  citizens. 
The  term  “illegal  ahen”  allows  us  to  lose 
sight  of  our  common  humanity.  That 
term  is  also  racially  coded  language  that 
generally  conjures  up  images  of  Mexi- 
can and  other  Latino/a  immigrants. 
While  groups  that  oppose  legalization 
often  say  that  they  are  not  anti-immi- 
grant, just  “anti-illegal  immigrant,”  the 
examples  they  offer  of  the  supposed 
dangers  undocumented  immigrants 
pose  to  our  society  are  overwhelmingly 
of  immigrants  of  color.  This  covert  rac- 
ism is  reinforced  by  the  links  many  of 
their  leaders  have  to  white  supremacist 
groups,  as  well  as  public  statements  re- 
ferring to  the  inferiority  of  certain  ra- 
cial and  cultural  groups.  As  Friends, 
we  should  look  carefully  at  how  this  is- 
sue is  framed  and  examine  our  own  re- 
actions to  the  debate.  IMYM’s  draft 
Faith  and  Practice  advises  that  we  should 
question  our  hidden  prejudices  and 
learn  to  value  our  differences.  Are  we 
looking  for  that  of  God?  Do  we  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  unconscious  prejudices  are 


keeping  us  from  viewing  immigrants 
with  compassion? 

Peace 

The  Friends’  Peace  Testimony  is  a 
deep  expression  of  our  core  belief  that 
each  of  us  has  a spark  of  the  divine,  and 
nothing  should  extinguish  that  spark. 
We  work  towards  a world  where  each 
person  lives  with  hope  and  dignity,  and 
can  flourish  and  develop  their  God- 
given  gifts.  We  seek  to  resolve  conflicts 
through  peaceful  reconciliation,  in  a 
way  that  honors  that  of  God  in  each  of 
us.  We  reject  violence  as  a solution,  as 
well  as  inequality  and  injustice,  which 
are  seeds  of  outward  violence  and  war. 

The  US  government  has  chosen  to 
militarize  our  southern  border  instead 
of  finding  a safe  way  to  regulate  immi- 
gration. This  is  clearly  in  conflict  with 
our  Peace  Testimony.  Over  the  past  20 
years,  the  federal  government  has  in- 
vested billions  of  dollars  in  a futile  at- 
tempt to  prevent  undocumented  immi- 
gration by  fortifying  the  US-Mexico 
border.^  This  has  created  a new,  con- 
temporary kind  of  war  profiteering,  in 
the  form  of  lucrative  contracts  to  build 
border  security  installations  as  well  as 
detention  centers.  Aggressive,  military 
style  actions  by  the  Border  Patrol  have 
made  human  rights  abuses  common  in 
border  communities.  Migrants  have 
voluntarily  accepted  the  kinds  of  con- 
ditions to  which  enslaved  Africans  were 
subjected  in  the  trans-Atlantic  slave 
trade — cramming  themselves  into 
packing  containers  and  ships.  How  we 
can  accept  a system  where  people  see 
this  as  the  best  option?  Since  the  imple- 
mentation of  border  enforcement  poli- 
cies in  the  1990s,  over  4,235  migrants 
have  died  from  hypothermia,  dehydra- 
tion and  drowning  while  crossing  the 
border.^  This  is  not  how  God  would 
have  us  treat  our  neighbors. 

The  Mexico-US  border  was  cre- 
ated and  is  maintained  by  violence  and 
military  force.  The  peoples  and  fami- 
lies inhabiting  what  is  now  the  U.S. 
Southwest  have  lived  there  for  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  years.  How  do 
we  as  Friends  justify  U.S.  hegemony 


over  these  lands  and  peoples  through  a 
militarized  border  zone? 

Our  peace  testimony  calls  us  to 
“Refuse  to  join  in  actions  that  denigrate 
others  or  lead  to  their  victimization.”^ 
Supporting  enforcement  strategies 
leads  to  deep  suffering,  so  we  must  find 
a better  way.  Borders  and  laws  should 
serve  human  beings,  rather  than  vice 
versa.  Our  laws  are  broken,  and  we 
should  fix  them  so  that  aU  are  able  to 
develop  their  gifts  and  express  their  full 
human  dignity. 

Simplicity 

The  simplicity  testimony  refers  to 
both  spiritual  and  material  simpHcity. 
By  letting  go  of  our  desires  to  own  and 
consume  things,  we  free  ourselves  to 
focus  on  deeper  truths.  We  ask  our- 
selves how  our  comfort  is  getting  in  the 
way  of  our  faith.  We  challenge  our- 
selves to  examine  our  anxieties  about 
our  financial  security  and  work  to  trust 
that  the  goods  of  the  earth  are  suffi- 
cient for  everyone.  We  remember  that 
the  abundance  of  life  comes  from  the 
spirit,  and  therefore  must  be  shared.  We 
view  undocumented  immigrants  as 
God’s  children  who  have  just  as  much 
of  a right  to  a dignified  Hfe  as  US  citi- 
zens, crossing  borders  to  feed  their  chil- 
dren if  necessary.  Our  faith  shows  us 
that  they  are  not  a threat  to  our  well- 
being, but  rather  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether so  that  we  all  have  what  we  need, 
but  not  necessarily  more.  We  ask  our- 
selves how  we  may  need  to  change  our 
lifestyles  to  enable  everyone  to  access 
the  resources  they  need.  In  the  spirit 
of  John  Woolman,  we  look  at  how 
sweatshop  and  cheap  immigrant  labor 
subsidize  our  lifestyles,  and  work  for 
better  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
all  workers. 

Woolman  challenges  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  based  on  what  we 
would  now  call  the  exploitation  of  oth- 
ers: “...if  our  views  are  to  lay  up 
riches... and  our  demands  are  such  as 
requires  greater  toil  or  application  to 
business  in  them  than  is  consistent  with 
pure  love,  we  invade  their  rights  as  in- 
habitants of  that  world  of  which  a good 
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and  gracious  God  is  proprietor,  under 
whom  we  are  tenants.”®  He  further  af- 
firms that  right  sharing  of  resources  is 
possible:  “Were  all  superfluities  and  the 
desire  of  outward  greatness  laid  aside 
and  the  right  use  of  things  universally 
attended  to,  such  a number  of  people 
might  be  employed  in  things  useful  that 
moderate  labour  with  the  blessing  of 
heaven  would  answer  all  good  purposes 
relating  to  people  and  their  animals,  and 
a sufficient  number  have  leisure  to  at- 
tend on  proper  affairs  of  civil  society.”^ 

Many  of  us  are  motivated  to  live  a 
simple  hfestyle  because  of  our  aware- 
ness of  our  impact  on  the  earth.  We 
can  have  the  most  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment by  working  for  better  environ- 
mental standards  (especially  for  corpo- 
rations and  the  military)  and  sustain- 
able communities.  Rather  than  accept- 
ing the  scapegoating  of  immigrants, 
who  are  hardly  the  heaviest  users  of  re- 
sources, we  should  work  for  the  right 
sharing  of  world  resources. 

Community 

IMYM’s  draft  Faith  and  Practice 
specifically  mentions  immigrants  in  re- 
gards to  community:  “We  care  for  mi- 
grants who  have  left  home  and  family 
to  seek  a new  life  in  a strange  place.  We 
care  for  all  we  love  and  all  we  might 
come  to  love.”^^^  We  seek  to  remember 
that  all  life  is  interconnected,  and  that 
welcoming  immigrants  helps  us  become 
closer  to  God.  We  work  to  build  the 
blessed  community  where  everyone  can 
relate  to  that  of  God  in  one  another. 

Community  is  not  just  about  those 
closest  to  us,  or  those  with  whom  we 
feel  the  most  comfortable.  I believe  that 
God  calls  us  to  break  out  of  our  com- 
fort zones  and  build  community  across 
differences.  This  means  promoting  a 
multicultural  and  inclusive  vision  for 
our  society.  The  anti-immigrant  move- 
ment is  challenging  the  idea  that  people 
from  different  cultural,  racial  and  eth- 
nic backgrounds  can  coexist  peacefully. 
Friends  can  play  an  important  role  here 
in  standing  up  for  a vision  of  harmony 
and  peace  among  peoples. 

Nativism  ebbs  and  flows  through 


our  nation’s  history.  Benjamin  Franklin 
expressed  concern  that  the  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania  “wiU  never  adopt  our  lan- 
guage or  customs,  any  more  than  they 
can  acquire  our  complexion.”^^  I beheve 
that  we  are  better  off  as  a society  when 
we  value  the  language  and  culture  of 
newcomers,  rather  than  shame  and 
punish  them.  IMYM’s  draft  Faith  and 
Practice  says,  “Although  we  best  know 
a sense  of  spiritual  unity  within  our 
families  and  our  meetings,  we  look  out- 
wards and  try  in  love  to  include  others 
in  our  community — our  neighbors  near 
and  far,  the  people  we  meet  as  we  go 
out  into  the  world. . . Even  though 
we  may  not  always  achieve  this  sense 
of  unity  in  our  families  and  meetings, 
we  seek  to  build  trust  and  understand- 
ing with  those  we  know  intimately  as 
well  as  with  members  of  the  broader 
community. 

Integrity 

When  Friends  speak  about  the  tes- 
timony of  integrity,  we  are  often  refer- 
ring to  the  value  of  speaking  plainly, 
hiding  nothing,  deahng  honestly,  and 
refraining  from  deceiving  or  exploit- 
ing.^® For  Friends  to  approach  the  is- 
sue of  immigration  with  integrity,  I be- 
lieve we  need  to  engage  in  real  dialogue, 
explore  the  issue  deeply  and  listen  to 
each  other’s  concerns.  We  need  to  ask 
ourselves,  “What  is  the  whole  truth? 
Are  we  only  seeing  a piece  of  the  truth?” 
We  also  need  to  question  the  dominant 
paradigms  of  our  time.  “Our  complex 
social,  political  and  economic  system 
gives  a great  deal  of  cover  for  deceit  and 
half  truth.”®'' 

We  look  at  this  issue  from  multiple 
perspectives,  including  the  perspective 
of  US-born  workers.  We  consider  the 
impact  of  immigration  on  U.S.-born 
workers,  carefiiUy  study  the  data  on  this 
issue  and  reflect  on  the  sources  of  that 
data.  Reputable  studies  have  shown 
that  common  assumptions  about  immi- 
grants’ impact  on  jobs  and  wages  come 
from  a simplistic  analysis  of  the 
economy.  A more  nuanced  analysis 
shows  that  the  impact  is  minimal,  at 
most,  once  immigrants’  economic  con- 


tributions are  taken  into  account.  Even 
when  we  consider  the  small  impact 
immigrants  have  on  wages,  we  should 
not  isolate  immigrants  in  our  analysis 
of  wage  levels.  Numerous  other  dy- 
namics have  a much  greater  impact, 
such  as  continued  racial  discrimination 
against  vAfrican- Americans,  decline  in 
protection  of  labor  organizing  rights, 
out-sourcing,  increased  automation  of 
work  and  the  decline  in  the  inflation- 
adjusted  value  of  the  minimum  wage. 
By  scapegoating  immigrants,  we  deny 
ourselves  the  opportunity  to  find  real 
solutions  to  our  nation’s  economic  prob- 
lems. 

When  immigrants  are  isolated  as 
the  sole  cause  of  economic  insecurity 
in  our  country,  I have  to  wonder  if  there 
is  actually  something  else  at  play.  We 
have  historically  blamed  immigrants  for 
our  economic  woes,  and  I believe  this 
is  in  large  part  because  of  deep-seated 
fears  of  those  who  are  different  from 
us,  rather  than  a calm  analysis  of  the 
issues. 

Conclusion 

My  experience  promoting  the  hu- 
man rights  of  immigrants  and  reflect- 
ing on  Friends’  testimonies  leads  me  to 
believe  that  we  are  called  to  welcome 
all  immigrants  to  our  communities  and 
to  work  to  address  the  deeper  social  in- 
justices in  our  society.  Immigration  is 
not  a cause  of  injustice,  but  a symptom. 
By  ignoring  our  broken  immigration 
system,  we  contribute  to  human  suffer- 
ing. Quakers  have  a long  history  of 
challenging  unjust  laws  and  systems, 
and  I believe  that  it  is  time  for  Friends 
to  develop  a shared  public  witness  in 
regard  to  immigration.  Steps  that 
Meetings  could  take  include:  holding 
threshing  sessions,  forums  or  film 
showings  on  the  issue;  building  rela- 
tionships with  grassroots  immigrant 
rights  organizations;  supporting  day 
laborer  projects;  attending  immigrant 
rights  rallies;  speaking  publicly,  writing 
letters  to  the  editor  and  contacting 
policy  makers  in  support  of  compassion 
for  immigrants;  sending  members  to 
volunteer  to  set  up  water  stations  out 
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in  the  southwest  desert;  supporting 
families  affected  by  immigration  raids; 
or  joining  the  New  Sanctuary  Move- 
ment, a recently  formed  interfaith 
movement  to  accompany  and  protect 
immigrant  families  who  are  facing  the 
violation  of  their  human  rights.  Im- 
migrant communities  are  organizing 
for  change  as  never  before.  Faith  com- 
munities are  becoming  key  players  in 
the  immigrant  rights  movement,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  Friends  to  put  our 
faith  into  action  on  behalf  of  justice  for 
immigrants.  □ 
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New  Editor  Sought  For 
Friends  Bulletin.  The  expected 
starting  date  for  the  new  editor 
will  be  summer  2008.  Email  letter 
of  interest  to  Rob  Roy  Woodman, 
rwoodman@sbcglobal.net,  subject 
line:  Friends  Bulletin  editor. 


Calendar 


Dec  1-3:  The  Annual  Silent  Retreat. 

An  extended  experience  of  Quaker 
meeting  for  worship.  Alice  Talbott.  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

Dec  27, 2007-Jan  1, 2008:  The  Annual 
Year  End  Retreat.  Our  annual  week  of 
retreat,  reflection,  and  good  company. 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

The  Quaker  United  Nations 
Office  - New  York  invites 

applications  for  their  2008-09  internship 
program.  The  internship  provides  an 
opportunity  for  candidates  with  an  interest 
in  international  affairs,  and  a commitment 
to  Friends’  principles,  to  work  at  the  UN. 
Further  information  and  applications  are 
available  online  (www.quno.org),  or  by 
contacting  the  office:  777  UN  Plaza,  New 
York,  NY  10017,  qunony@afsc.org.  Deadline 
for  submission  of  applications  and  references: 
February  8,  2008. 

African  Summer  Workcamps 

2008  . AGLI,  the  African  Great  Lakes  Ini- 
tiative of  Friends  Peace  Teams,  is  sponsoring 
5 intergenerational  workcamps  in  Burundi, 
Kenya,  and  Rwanda.  A two-day  orientation 
begins  June  22, 2008,  near  Washington,  DC. 
Workcamps  end  on  July  26.  Workcampers 
will  assist  with  building  or  rebuilding  clin- 
ics, schools  and  peace  centers — no  skills 
needed.  Visit  our  website  at  http:// 
www.aglionline.org  or  contact  Dawn 
Rubbert  via  dawn@aglionline.org. 

Western  Young  Friends  New 
Years  Gathering,  the  oldest  indepen- 
dent Quaker  Youth  Gathering  on  the  West 
Coast,  invites  you  to  enjoy  ringing  in  the  New 
Year  with  silence,  worship,  community  and 
empowerment  in  a natural  setting.  We  will 
gather  froml2/27/07  through  1/2/08  at  Si- 
erra Friends  Center.  Cost  is  $140,  but  slid- 
ing scale,  work  exchange,  and  some  scholar- 
ships are  available.We  request  that  you  ask 
your  Monthly  Meeting  for  financial  assis- 
tance first,  but  talk  to  us  before  you  decide 
you  can’t  afford  it.  Vegetarian,  Vegan,  and 
Allergen  free  food  is  included.  WYFNYG  is 
composed  primarily  of  Friends  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25,  but  we  welcome  all  friendly 
open-minded  individuals  who  come  bearing 
good  intentions  and  are  willing  to  follow  the 
consensus  of  the  group  and  to  use  Quaker 
process  at  the  Gathering.  To  register  please 
visit  our  website  at  http:// nyg.phoenixflight.net, 
and/or  contact  Michael  Eastwood,  registrar,  at 
626-394-9074  or  mbeastwood@yahoo.com. 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 

sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  infor- 
mation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  HjU  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@flim.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

0 Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many 
facets  of  Quaker  life,  thought 
and  spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every 

pamphlet  published  previously  by  Pendle 
Hill,  including  recent  pamphlets  by 
Warren  Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert 
Griswold  and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150 
ext.  2 or  bookstore@pendlehiU.org. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  more  than  a 
magazine  — it’s  a ministry  of  the  written 
word.  Friends  worldwide 
find  community  in  each 
issue  full  of  award- 
winning articles,  opinions, 
poetry,  news,  and  art.  CaU 
us  toll-free  at  800-471- 
6863  and  mention  offer 
code  FB2007  to  receive  12  monthly  issues 
for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover  price! 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch  St., 
2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us  on 
the  web  at  <www.ffiendsjournal.org>. 


Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 
3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 

2007  Advertising  Rates:  t.47  per 

word  for  CLASSIFIED  ADS.  Minimum 
charge,  $ 9.  Box  ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should 
be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six 
weeks  prior  to  publication.  DISPLAY  ADS: 
$1 6 per  column  inch.  % page  ad(4x  4V2): 
$97 — 1 column  ad  (IVi  x 10):  $139 — 2 
column  ad  (5  X 10):  $239 — Vi  page  ad 
(7V4  X 4V2):  $169 — Full  page  (7V2  x 10): 
$299.  Discounts:  10% for  3 consecutive 
appearances,  25%  for  10  consecutive  ap- 
pearances of  ad. 
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Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

Friends  House  is  a small,  multi-level  re- 
tirement community  in  the  Redwood  coun- 
try north  of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly, it  maintains  individual  garden  apart- 
ments and  houses,  assisted  living,  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  A California  Continuing 
Care  Retirement  Community,  Friends  House 
has  strong  Quaker  values:  simplicity,  indepen- 
dence, peace,  and  optional  daily  worship.  Visit 
our  website  atwww.friendshouse.org  CCRC/ 
RCFE  license  #496801929.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
707-538-0152. 

The  Woolman  Semester  offers  Friends 
education  to  students  in  grades  11-13  focused 
on  peace,  justice  and  ecological  sustainability 
while  earning  a full  semester  of  high  school 
credit.  A 3 -week  service-learning  trip  yields 
120  hours  of  community  service  credit. 
Through  the  challenges  of  a rigorous  curricu- 
lum, simple  living  in  a Quaker  community,  a 
weeklong  wilderness  trip  and  service  work,  stu- 
dents gain  understanding  and  leadership  skills 
for  their  work  in  the  world.  After  thriving  in 
an  academic  setting  away  from  home, 
Woolman  graduates  stand  out  as  college  ap- 
plicants and  have  a sense  of  purpose  for  their 
education.  Financial  Aid  and  Quaker  Schol- 
arships support  all  qualified  teens  regardless 
of  financial  needs.  Visit  www.woolman.org  or 
call  Kathy  Runyan  at  530-273-3183  ext.  12. 

+*** 

William  Penn  House  & Washington 
Quaker  Workcamps.  Quaker  Center  on 
Capitol  HiU  offers  worship,  hospitality,  meet- 
ing space,  workcamp  opportunities  for 
youth,  peace  studies  and  other  seminars 
for  educators  and  students  of  all  ages. 
http://www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202- 
543-5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003. 

9|(9joi(a|c 

Positions  Vacant:  William  Penn 
House  & Washington  Quaker 
Workcamps.  Program/Workcamp  intern- 
ship and  Hospitality  internship,  both  full 
time.  Register  and  greet  guests,  work  with 
workcamps,  peace  studies  and  international 


program  seminars.  Become  an  intern  and  truly 
experience  Washington.  Stipend,  room  and 
board  and  health  insurance. 
http:www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 

alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  climate  of  affirmation” 
rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every 
person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wellspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541-686- 
1223. 

Services 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm. 

All  ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to 
encourage  confidence  in  people  who  are 
fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experi- 
enced horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  Email:  friendlaverne 

@fr  iendlyhorseacres.com. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 


Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and 
Publishers  are  invited  to  join  QUIP 
(Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing).  An 

international  “self  help”  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 
the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Contact 
Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  www.quaker.org/quip. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DaVID  BrOWN,  A 
Quaker  Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 
Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 
replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 
Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  Arts  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly.  Types 
& Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  & non- 
fiction, poetry,  drawings,  B&W  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org 
www.quaker.org/ fqa. 


Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour 

Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write 
Sarah  Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde, 
Costa  Rica.  Phone/FAX:  011-506-645-5436  or 
937-728-9887  or  Emad:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

Wolf  Creek  Commons  is  a developing 
co-housing  community  in  Grass  Valley, 
California  (Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf 
Creek  borders  our  forested  site  which  is  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  public  transportation, 
markets  and  other  stores.  A vibrant 
intergenerational  community,  we  welcome 
children.  Expected  move-in,  Fall  2008.  530- 
478-5778.  www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 


Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting  Library 
Committee  is  selling  2008  Quaker 
History  Calendars,  aU  profits  going  to 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  CA. 
We’ll  mail  them  postage  free,  w/  minimum 
order  of  10  @ S3  each.  Meetings  can  resell  or 
individuals  can  purchase  them  for  gifts.  For 
more  info  e-mail:  Berkmm@earthlink.net. 


Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey, 
6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ 
85607.  Website:  arizonafriends.com. 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice, 
diversity,  gender  equity,  and  the  health  of 
the  planet. 

Nationwide/ Canada. 

AH  ages.  Since  1984. 

FREE  sample:  Box  444-FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 


Friends  Music  Camp — summer  pro- 
gram for  ages  10-18,  held  at  Olney 
Friends  School,  Barnesville,  Ohio.  Parent 
comment:  “A  profound,  life-changing  ex- 
perience.” Camper  comment:  “Awesome!” 
www.ffiendsmusiccamp.org.  Phone:  937- 
767-1311.  musicfmc@yahoo.com. 


A campaign  la  ratsa  $^00^000,000  to  fynd  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee's  programs  for  peace, 
justice  and  human  dignity  that  wlH  give  practical  assis- 
tance and  hope  In  the  Untod  States  and  abroad  » now 
and  fcMT  generations  to  come.  Se  looking  for  more  Inlor- 
matlon  In  the  coming  months  about  how  you  can  help. 


Thank  you  for  support  of  AFSC’s  ongoing  witness  to 
Quaker  vaiu^. 
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American  Frlemts 
Service  Committee 

www.afsc.org 
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